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“ am sure J have always thought 
¥S of Christmas time, apart from 

the veneration due to its sacred 
name and origin, as a good time; a 
kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant 
time, the only time J know of in the 
long calendar of the year when men 
and women seem by one consent to 
open their shutup hearts freely. 


“And therefore, Gnele, though it 
has never put a serap of gold or 
silver in my pocket, J believe that it 
has done me good; and J say, God 
Bless Jt!” 


ty 


A Christmas Carol 
~Charles Dickers 
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The Iron Industry in Earlier Days 


By A. P. CALDWELL, JR. 
(New York Office) 


In the present day when the iron 
and steel industry is centered to so 
great an extent in the States of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, it seems but natural 
to assume that such a condition has 
always existed. It is realized by rela- 
tively few that the gigantic modern 
plants with their efficient processes 
had their beginnings in the compara- 
tively small but none the less impor- 
tant iron works of Troy, New York— 
the pioneer city of this country in the 
great development of the iron and 
steel industry. 

The blowing of the first steel in the 
United States under the Bessemer acid 
process was done at the steels mills 
in Troy and in that city were pro- 
duced at the plant of the Burden Iron 
Works the first horseshoes, the first 
ship spikes and the first hook-headed 
spikes ever manufactured by machin- 
ery anywhere in the world. It was 
also in the mills of Troy that the 
plates and all the iron work for the 
famous Monitor, the craft which 
changed the type of fighting ship 
throughout the world, were made. 
Here only could be found rolls large 
enough to turn out plates able to with- 
stand the fire of the Merrimac. Here, 
too, were located the nail works where 
for the first time in this country nails 
were manufactured by machinery, 
thus supplanting the old, slow and ex- 
pensive process of rolling iron into 
strips of suitable thickness, splitting 
them to the approximate width of the 
nail and finishing them by hand. 

At the forefront of this rapid de- 
velopment stood Henry’ Burden, 
founder of the Burden Iron Works. 
He was a man of very strong person- 
ality and his power was recognized by 
everyone who came in contact with 
him. He was a born leader and won 


the most enthusiastic support 


from 
his men, who worked alongside of him 
and recognized him as a master me- 


chanic of the highest order. He was 
a native of Scotland and received his 
education at Edinburgh University, 
supplementing it immediately with 
practical engineering work which 
turned out to be the foundation for 
his life work. His determination to 
practice engineering he made known 
to W. H. Preston, then United States 
Minister to England, whom he chanced 
to meet in London and who gave him 
an account of the opportunities for 
such work in America. Preston was 
much impressed with the young man’s 
personality and gave him letters of 
introduction to influential friends. 

So in 1819 Burden came to this 
country bearing commendatory letters 
to Senator Benton and Calhoun and 
the Hon. Stephen Van _ Rensselaer. 
When he landed at New York he 
found that Patroon Van Rensselaer 
of Albany was the most easily reached 
and he therefore journeyed to that 
city and presented his letter. For the 
next few years he lived in Albany, en- 
gaging in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, among which were 
a plow of his own design and the first 
cultivator used in this country. 

In the year 1822 Henry Burden 
moved to Troy and began what was 
to be his real life work, the building 
up of what became the Burden Iron 
Works. It was about this time that a 
large number of Englishmen, Scotch- 
men and Welshmen were coming to 
America to settle. Most of them were 
mechanics and iron workers, the 
Scotch being rated as the best me- 
chanics and the English and Welsh the 
best rollers and heaters. From among 
those men Burden selected the best to 
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work with him in the upbuilding of 
his business. 

The first task that arose was the 
one of managing the Troy Iron and 
Nail factory. The mills were small 
and the machinery inadequate. Nails 
were made then, but as the machinery 
was very imperfect the result was far 
from satisfactory. Burden imme- 
diately tackled the problem and under 
his supervision the machines were 
soon brought to a satisfactory stand- 
ard and gave excellent results. At the 
same time he was working on a ma- 
chine that would manufacture ship 


spikes. This he perfected in 1825 and 
shortly afterwards adapted it to the 
manufacture of countersunk spikes 


for flat nails then in use upon the 
various railways of the country. At 
that period the impression was gen- 
eral that the machine-made nails and 
spikes were not to be compared with 
the hand-made variety, and _ this 
prejudice the inventor had to combat. 
But Burden was endowed not only 
with inventive genius but with the 
courage and determination which 
brought him successfully through this 
situation and many others he was to 
face later on. Not the least of these 
was his long fight in the courts to pro- 
tect his patent for making spikes. 
Before the case was finally settled it 
became one of the best known in 
patent law and engaged the services 
of such men as William H. Seward, 
Nicholas Hill, Chancellor Walworth 
and David L. Seymour. 

The business of steamboat building 
early attracted Henry Burden’s atten- 
tion. He wanted to build a vessel 
which, with less draught of water 
than the boats then on the Hudson, 
should attain greater speed. The 
steamboat Helen, launched in 1833, 
was the result. The deck of the craft 
rested upon two cigar-shaped hulls 
300 feet long, while amidships was a 
paddle-wheel 30 feet in diameter. The 
trial trip was made on December 4, 
1833, and in the following July in a 
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speed test the boat made 18 miles an 
hour. Shortly after this she was 
wrecked by being run on the Castle- 
ton dam and further experiments 
were not undertaken until a new boat 
took the water in 1837. This ship 
embodied a number of ideas and de- 
vices, on all of which the inventor 
secured patents. So far as known, 
Burden was the first to advocate the 
design of ships of considerable length 
for navigation instead of the short 
broad boats in use in those days, and 
was likewise the first to suggest the 
use of plates for sea-going vessels. 
In 1846 he launched the prelimi- 
naries of a plan to form a trans- 
atlantic steam-ferry company. It was 
to be known as “Burden’s Atlantic 
Steam-ferry Company.” A prospectus 
which was published in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1846, includes the following 
paragraph: “The company proposes 
to carry out the suggestions of our 
countryman, Henry Burden of Troy, 
U. S., to whose skill and foresight the 
present speed of the Hudson River 
navigation is mainly owing, he having 
laid before the Troy Steamboat Asso- 
ciation so early as 1825, and then 
strongly urged the adoption of, the 
identical proportions which now have 
been successfully carried out in the 
steamer Hendrick Hudson, and to es- 
tablish boats of power, dimensions 
and strength sufficient to make the 
passage from Liverpool to New York 
in eight days certain, so adapted for 
their purpose, in fact, as, auspice Deo, 
to defy the wind and the waves. The 
first vessel will be about 500 feet 
long. There are millions on each side 
of the proposed ferry (for ferry it 
will ere long become), and in this 
point of view the traffic will be illim- 
itable. From New York to Liver- 
pool is clearly the line of communica- 
tion, and a glance of the maps shows 
the innumerable feeders to the one 
grand trunk. Boats of the dimensions 
proposed would carry from four to 
five hundred passengers with  in- 
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finitely greater comfort than the ves- 
sels hitherto established.” Although 
the company was never organized, the 
idea advanced by Burden was_ but 
another instance of his foresight and 
vision. 

At the same time he was turning 
over in his mind his plans for new 
ship designs, Burden was busily en- 
gaged in developing a machine for 
the manufacture of horseshoes. After 
overcoming many obstacles and meet- 
ing with much discouragement, the 
device was perfected in 1834 and a 
patent granted in the following year. 
Numerous improvements were made 
as the machine proved its worth, so 
that by 1857 it was capable of receiv- 
ing the heated bar, cutting, binding 
and forging it into a perfect horse- 
shoe. But a short time was to elapse 
before the machine was to prove its 
value in a way which its inventor 
probably little thought of. That was 
the supplying of thousands of horse- 
shoes to the Union forces in the Civil 
War. At the time that hostilities 
broke out, the Confederates were in 
possession of the Government supply 
depots in the South but they soon 
found that their cavalry mounts and 
supply trains would require more 
shoes than its depots and their own 
limited manufacturing resources made 
available. Accordingly the Southern 
armies decided to erect a horseshoe 
plant and to this end arranged to send 
an agent to Troy with instructions to 
get plans of the Burden machine, re- 
turn and build a plant. Due to the 
activities of the Northern armies at 


about that time, the scheme fell 
through. 
In the same year in which the 


patent on the horseshoe machine was 
granted, Burden visited England 
where he learned that it was probable 
that the flat rails then in use on the 
railroads would be superseded by the 
“T” and “H” rails then being intro- 
duced. So, when he returned to Troy, 
he started to work on a machine 


which would turn out hook-headed 
spikes suitable for locking the new 
rails together. The contrivance was 
thoroughly practical and enabled him 
to supply to the Long Island Railroad 
in 1836, ten tons of its spikes. 

With the expansion of the Burden 
works the power requirements in- 
creased and as a consequence the in- 
ventor designed and built an immense 
water wheel which derived its power 
from the Wynantskill. It was the 
largest in the world and for years 
attracted a great deal of attention. 
The giant, which took the place of 
five separate wheels and developed 
1,200 horse-power, was sixty feet in 
diameter, twenty-two feet in width 


and had thirty-six buckets of very 
large size. It was mounted on six 
hollow cast-iron tubs, keyed into 


flanges from which radiated 264 two- 
inch rods terminating in the circum- 
ference of the wheel. Ferris, the 
designer of the famous wheel which 
bears his name, came to Troy, in- 
spected Burden’s new engineering 
achievement, and later on built the 
large passenger wheel in Paris. 
There was still one more power prob- 
lem for the iron works founder to 
solve and that was how to obtain a 
steady and adequate flow of water in 
the Wynantskill. He found a satis- 
factory solution in the construction 
of a storage reservoir, now known as 
Burden’s Lake, from which it was pos- 
sible so to regulate the flow that the 
big wheel always had sufficient water. 
Any article dealing with the de- 
velopment of the business founded by 
Henry Burden would be incomplete if 
no mention were made of another of 
this brilliant inventor’s contributions 
to the industry. This was his rotary 
concentric squeezer. Before the in- 
troduction of this device, the puddled 
ball of iron had to be shingled, that is, 
removed from the puddling furnace 
and molded under a heavy hammer 
before it was ready for the rolls. 
Burden, however, 


conceived a more 
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efficient way of handling the iron at 
this stage for he constructed a 
mechanism consisting principally of 
revolving cylinders with concenvive 
surfaces which “squeezed” the ball of 
iron and passed it out in shape to go 
to the puddle rolls. This simple 
method revolutionized the manner of 
handling the metal after leaving the 
puddling furnace and found favor in 
all the big mills, both in this country 
and abroad. The patent was granted 
in 1840, the Commissioner of Patents 
pronouncing the device the first truly 
organized and the most important in- 
vention in the manufacture of iron 
which had ever been brought to the 
United States Patent Office. 

In connection with the Burden 
squeezer, the following extract from 
a speech delivered by John Fritz at 
the centennial celebration of the 
Lukins Iron & Steel Company at 
Coatsville, Pennsylvania, July 4, 1910, 
of interest. “At this time the 
manufacturers’ troubles began. The 
demand for puddlers soon exceeded 
the supply and they thought it might 
be well for them to have things their 
own way. Hence the troubles com- 
menced and bitter they were. At that 
time the Welsh hammer was the only 
thing to use to put the puddled ball in 
shape for the rolls. Then the croco- 


is 


What is a 


Dr. A. N. Brubacker, President of 
the State College of Teachers at Al- 
bany, in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly states that “A _ profession 
may be distinguished from a trade, vo- 
cation, occupation or business by the 
following well marked characteristics: 

“1. A profession presupposes a body of 
scientific and technical knowledge and cor- 
responding schools in practice. 

“2. This knowledge and skill can be ac- 
quired only by extended study and careful 
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dile squeezer came into use; next the 
Winslow squeezer; all of them were 
incapable of doing the work properly 
and in quantity. Next and last came 
the Burden squeezer, the introduction 
of which caused the bitterest strike I 
ever witnessed. As I, at this time, 
recollect, there was but one Burden 
squeezer put in that did not cause a 
strike. This was at Cambria. And 
there was a little strategy practiced 
which, at that time, was highly com- 
mendable. After a time the puddlers 
became reconciled to the use of the 
squeezer, and it came into general 
use, and is today as nearly a perfect 
machine for the purpose intended as 
has been devised. It is simple in its 
construction, does its work in a per- 
fect manner and establishes justice 
between ironmaster and workman, 
from which there is no appeal, and in 
the end it became the _ puddlers’ 
friend.” 

It was not until 1848 that Henry 
Burden acquired absolute control of 
the company. Since that time each 
succeeding generation of Burdens has 
added to the plant and many improve- 
ments have been made to the inven- 
tions of the first ironmaster until to- 
day the mills on ‘“‘the flats” turn out 
annually thousands of tons of the 
finest iron in the world. 


Profession ? 


practice by persons who have the necessary 
native endowment. 

“3. The welfare of the community, state 
and nation depends on services which can be 
rendered only by those who have this knowl- 
edge and skill, and 

“4. The practitioners or members of the 
profession by virtue of their special quali- 
fications and by virtue of the public service 
rendered by them, incur definite moral obli- 
gations to each other and to the community. 
These obligations are the basis of profes- 
sional ethics.” 
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An Open Letter" 


NEW YORK, December 12th, 1922. 
To the Members of the Staff: 

Your professional training and ex- 
perience have shown you how advan- 
tageous it is in every large organiza- 
tion to departmentalize the business 
along proper lines, and then to secure 
the active support and hearty coopera- 
tion of all concerned, so that each de- 
partment may function properly, and 
the business as a whole be carried on 
smoothly and successfully. 

We have a number of departments 
in our business—the report depart- 
ment, comparing room, file room, time 
keeping, assignments, accounting, etc. 
Practically every man on the staff, 
either occasionally or constantly, is in 
contact with some or all of these de- 
partments. Just one minute’s thought 
will show you how necessary it is for 
every staff man, and for the partners 
too, to continue to cooperate in every 
possible way with these departments 
if we want the work of the office to 
flow smoothly—and we look to all 
those employed in these departments 
to reciprocate. 

The continually varying volume of 
work in an accounting profession, 
coupled with the necessity of fre- 
quently taking on unexpected and 
“rush” jobs, makes it exceedingly 
difficult to lay out and provide for a 
complete production schedule. We are 
trying to do this now by preparing 
what we call a “case” budget, which 
will show for some months in advance 
the work we have engaged to do and 


*Mr. Stuart C. Ross, who has been a 
member of the staff at our New York office 
for almost nine years, has been appointed 
assistant to Mr. Dumbrille. Upon the 
occasion of this appointment, Mr. Ly- 
brand wrote the above letter, of which 
a copy was sent to each member of the 
New York staff. The letter is reproduced 
in our JoURNAL because much of it has 
a much wider application than merely to 
our New York office. 


the men who will be available for such 
work. Even so, it is impossible to de- 
termine exactly when each piece of 
work can be started and the time re- 
quired to complete it. It is therefore 
essential that each member of the 
staff, particularly the supervising ac- 
countants and those in direct charge 
of the assignments, keep the office in- 
formed regarding the progress of the 
work and give ample advance notice 
of the release of assistants, so that 
they may be assigned elsewhere. If 
conditions arise which make it neces- 
sary to change the estimate previously 
furnished regarding the completion of 
the work, etc., the office should be noti- 
fied immediately so that the required 
changes in future assignments may 
be made. In order that the report de- 
partment may plan its work, it is also 
very desirable that the office should be 
informed as to the date when reports 
will be ready for review and for sub- 
mission to the report department. If 
it happens that the partner in charge 
is unable to review the report at once, 
that will be “up” to him, but the 
member of the staff will have done his 
duty. 

It will also help to simplify the work 
of the office if all time reports and 
other reports are submitted promptly. 
This seems like a very small matter 
but failure to observe this procedure 
on the part of a number of men adds 
quite a lot to the work and worry of 
those who are in charge of the depart- 
ments, 

In order to get the best results, 
some one person must be available to 
whom reference may be made and 
whose business it will be to see that 
everything is functioning properly. 
Mr. Dumbrille, as you know, has de- 
voted a great deal of time to this 
work, but it is quite impossible for 
him, without the sacrifice of more im- 
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portant duties, to give it the attention 
it demands. We have, therefore, de- 
cided to appoint Mr. S. C. Ross as Mr. 
Dumbrille’s assistant, and I want to 
ask each of you to help him in his 
work in every way that you possibly 
can. This arrangement is intended 
to be for the benefit of all, because it 
stands to reason that better work can 
be done, every one can get away more 
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promptly and everybody will be hap- 
pier if all the business of the office is 
pushed through promptly and syste- 
matically. I look to each of you to do 
his or her part in making our office 
the best working organization in the 
country, and the organization that 
does the best work for its clients. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM M, LYBRAND. 


John Wanamaker, Merchant 


An Analysis of His Success as Seen by One Who Has Been His Intimate 


Business Associate for Twenty-five 


Years. 


By JOSEPH HERBERT APPEL* 


1. He was himself—John Wana- 
maker. He copied no man. He studied 
other men, other systems; other prac- 
tices, other businesses, he adopted and 
adapted, but in whatever he did, 
whatever he wrote, whatever he said, 
whatever he thought, was the person- 
ality, the individuality, the orginality 
of John Wanamaker. 

2. He dreamed dreams. From the 
time as a boy when the _ jeweler 
refused to let him change his mind 
and the merchandise in purchasing 
a gift for his mother, he dreamed 
of the kind of store he would have, 
and he continued to dream, ever 
changing and improving his store. 

3. He made his dreams come true. 
He had vision, foresight, around-sight, 
seeing ahead of his day, his genera- 
tion, even seeing through brick walls 
by seeing around them, seeing into 
people’s homes, into people’s hearts. 
He dreamed as no merchant ever 
dreamed before, but he made his 
dreams come true. He applied his 
thoughts, his ideas, his plans, his 


*Mr. Appel has been an important execu- 
tive in the Wanamaker stores in Philadelphia 
and New York for twenty-three years, and 
was close to the late Mr. Wanamaker in his 
management of the business. 


theories, his dreams. He would talk 
and give his imagination the freest 
rein, he would rise to the stars, and 
then with a sudden ‘‘Well, now, let’s 
see how we-can apply this, how we can 
make it useful, practical, of service 
to the public,” he would bring us all 
down to earth. John Wanamaker’s 
“Well, now,” in his talk, his writings 
and his actions was always a summons 
to the practical. His “Well, now,” 
would either apply the idea or discard 
it, for the time being at least. 

4. He was true—to himself, to his 
people, to the public, to manufacturers. 
John Wanamaker never fooled him- 
self, nor his people, nor the public. 
He played fair with all with whom he 
had dealings. He did this for moral 
reasons. His whole merchandising 
system was based on fairness and 
squareness, and truth was the corner- 
stone. He was sincere in everything 
he did. 

5. He believed in himself and in his 
business, in his people and in his pub- 
lic. He had faith and he lived his 
faith. 

6. He was always on the job. From 
store opening to store closing he was 
at his desk or around the store—al- 
ways on the job—even writing his 
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editorials in the train between Phila- 
delphia and New York, in the automo- 
bile from store to home. He always 
carried a pad or else jotted notes on 
the back of an envelope. He was al- 
ways getting ideas and putting them 
on paper for future use. He came to 
the store before his buyers and stayed 
after they had gone home, even when 
more than 80 years of age. No man 
worked harder at his job than John 
Wanamaker. 

7. He was always fit. 
ception of some minor attacks in 
later life (mostly colds due to the 
straining of his voice in a political 
campaign) he was always in health, 
vigorous, full of energy, a man of en- 
durance that one-half of his years 
would envy. He knew the value in 
business of keeping fit, and he kept fit. 

8. He dared to do. No man in the 
retail field was so daring. He scared 
others with his big ideals, but he was 
never afraid himself. He plunged— 


With the ex- 


and sometimes lost—more often he 
won, Yet it was daring, tempered 
with carefulness and sagaciousness, 


that carried him through. 

9. He was free—and he made others 
free. Creating his own business from 
the beginning, he was never shackled. 
And he made his buyers and execu- 
tives free—to find and make their way. 

10. He was a _ merchant—and he 
made his people merchants. The 
Wanamaker system of specialization 
and buyership made each section a 
store in itself, each buyer a merchant, 
with no more limitations than John 
Wanamaker placed on himself—the 
limitations that business laws and 
common prudence dictate. 

11. He had the “Third Eye.” John 
Wanamaker’s powers of observation 
were almost uncanny. He _ seemed 
to have eyes all over him, Noth- 
ing escaped him. He saw service 
and usefulness wherever he looked 
—in a barren field, in a pile of rub- 
bish, in a blank wall. He saw through 
the wall to the beauty and utility on 





the other side. This gift was un- 
doubtedly the spiritual eye—the third 
eye—that only genius has. 

12. He saw the good and developed it 
—correcting or discarding the bad. He 
quickly winnowed the wheat from the 
chaff. He was tolerant even when for- 
bearance seemed no longer a virtue. 
He would labor to the end to develop a 
man. He was always searching for 
the good in others, ignoring or cor- 
recting their faults. 

13. He accepted no limitations. When 
people were saying it can’t be done he 
was doing it. He admitted no limita- 
tions in himself nor accepted any in 
others. He had unbounded confidence. 
He was not bound by conventions or 
limitations or conditions—he overcame 
them. 

14. He thought and acted in large 
units—he was never narrow. His 
mind grasped the big things of busi- 
ness and of life. He was not a “de- 
tail” man. He was a big operator in 
the market. He planned and carried 
through big deals. 

15. Yet he was careful of details. 
Not in any sense a detail man, yet he 
was careful in all he did, even in the 
way he dressed. He did a prodigious 
day’s work, but he was much more 
than fairly accurate in details. He 
would catch others in errors much 
oftener than they would catch him. 
did the unexpected. 
So much so was this true that some of 
his associates used to figure on the 
very opposite of what John Wana- 
maker was expected to do, and this 
opposite would be the best guess. He 
deliberately planned originality. 

17. He was hospitable to the last de- 
In his home, his office, his store, 
always was the feeling of hospitality. 
One seemed to breathe it in with the 
air. In reality it was the Wanamaker 
atmosphere. Freedom of shopping, 
courteous treatment, the at-home feel- 
ing, free concerts and entertainment, 
exhibits of art—all these hospitalities 
that the business is famed for only 


16. He always 


gree. 
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reflected the hospitality of John Wan- 
amaker, the man. 

18. He was always youthful. John 
Wanamaker never stopped growing. 
He was a youth at 80. He had the 
visions, the ambition of a youth. He 
planned ahead, at an age when most 
men had quit active life, as though he 
would never die. 

19. He educated himself—and kept 
With little schooling, be- 
cause he had to go to work when 14 
years old, he educated himself as few 
men have been educated. He was sel- 
dom without a book in his hand. Yet 
he learned most from men and nature, 

20. He was a good listener. With 
business crowding him almost be- 
yond capacity, he would sit patiently 
to hear a man’s story, sometimes 
even to the point of embarrassment. 
Many a man talked himself out of 
John Wanamaker’s office while he 
only listened. 

21. He concentrated on everything he 
did. With a hundred subjects to con- 
sider in a day, he would concentrate 
on each one as though that were the 
only thing in life. He would empty 
his mind of everything except the one 
thing under consideration. 

22. He never forgot. Even in old 
age his memory continued almost 
infallible. He never forgot people or 
friends or faces. And in a larger 
sense he never forgot one’s service or 
loyalty. 

23. He never carried home business 
When the day’s work was 
done he closed up all his troubles in 
his office as he shut the door and for- 
got them until the next day. He 
never worried nor fretted even in the 
dark panics of business. 


ever at it. 


cares. 


sacrificed creativeness 
His stores were often 
criticised as not being efficient—in the 
German sense of the term. But cre- 
ativeness is greater than efficiency, and 
where efficiency interfered with true 
creativeness he sacrificed it. He kept 
himself open continually to the flow of 


24. He never 
to efficiency. 
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the creative spirit through him and he 
kept his people and organization open 
to this spirit. 

25. He was always breaking records. 
This was perhaps the ruling passion 
of his life—to do better each day, 
to break records. This spirit is 
illustrated in a very human story, 
as related by Mr. Wanamaker about 
himself only three years ago. “Tell 
these men how we caught all those 
fish in one day,” he said to the doctor 
who accompanied him on one of his 
fishing trips in Florida. “You mean,” 
said the doctor, “how you caught all 
those fish—148 king fish, weighing 
1,400 pounds.” “No,” said Mr. Wana- 
maker, “1.391 pounds.” ‘Well, 1.391 
pounds,” the doctor said with a smile. 
But not letting the doctor proceed, 
Mr. Wanamaker himself told how it 
was done. 

“It was like this,” he said. “We 
went out in the Gulf at 9 in the morn- 
ing, and the fish were biting freely. 
The doctor not being very well that 
day, lounged back in his seat and when 
I saw his eyes were closed I knew that 
his line would not take up a catch, so 
I took it up and handled it with my 
own. It was a troll line. And with 
two troll lines I caught the 148 fish 
before we came home that day. Some- 
times I would catch five fish in five 
minutes. I pulled them all in my- 
self, at least to the boat. I had some 
help in getting them on board. As 
the fish began to come in I said to 
myself, ‘Now I will stay until I catch 
fifty. When fifty were caught the doc- 
tor said,’ ‘Now you must stop and go 
home.’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I must catch 
fifty-eight, the record catch I made 
last year.’ So I kept it up until I had 
sixty-three. 

“The doctor said, ‘Well, now, you 
must go home, at least when you catch 
seventy-five.’ ‘All right,’ I said, ‘I 
will catch seventy-five.’ When I caught 
seventy-five I was thinking of 100. 


When I caught 100 I began thinking 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Economic Situation of Kurop ‘an Nations 


The Annual Overseas Trade Num- 
ber of the London Stock Exchange 
Gazette which has just been published 
contains a comprehensive survey of 
the economic situation of each of the 
European countries. This survey is 
of special interest at the present time 
when European economic difficulties 
are causing so much concern to Amer- 
ican statesmen and business men. 

Germany: It is stated that Ger- 
many “is potentially richer than Great 
Britain, because her physical and her 
human resources are far greater than 
those of this country. The policy of 
pander, of doles and subsidies, of in- 
creased wages for reduced hours of 
labor, has proved fatal to the national 
economy. The great question is 
whether the German people will pa- 
tiently go through those hard times 
which are inevitable, or whether the 
coming crisis will lead to internal dis- 
turbances of the most serious kind.” 


Austria: The position in Austria 
is described as “similar to that in 
Germany. According to a recent re- 
port published by the Department of 
Oversea Trade, agricultural produc- 
tion in Austria is only half as great 
as before the war. Industrial output 
also has declined to half and less than 
half the prewar output. However, the 
Austrian workers live well, and in 
Austria, as in Germany, popular lux- 
uries are sold in unprecedented quant- 
ities, and the places of popular amuse- 
ment are rapidly increasing in num- 
ber and are overcrowded. Hungary, 
also, has suffered much from the pol- 


icy of pander and inflation. How- 
ever, inflation in that country has 
been less serious than in Austria. 


That is shown by the position of the 
national currency.” 
it is 


Czechoslovakia, explained, 


“nossesses the bulk of the natural re- 


sources of prewar Austria, and she 
has received in addition exceedingly 
valuable non-Austrian districts. The 
country is extraordinary rich in coal 
and minerals of every kind. The man- 
ufacturing industries and agriculture 
are very highly developed. <A _ vast 
quantity of the manufacturers of the 
country and of its coal is normally 
sold abroad. Czechoslovakia, also, has 
suffered from the almost universal 
evil of inflation, but the Government 
has endeavored to deflate. 


“Jugoslavia and Bulgaria are rela- 
tively prosperous. Agriculturists are 
not easily carried away by Socialist 
agitators.” 


Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries have “‘suf- 
fered much from the world-wide re- 
action which followed the post-war 
boom. All six countries depend very 
largely for their living on their for- 
eign business. The export of manu- 
facturers and the shipping trade have 
been reduced severely both in extent 
and in profitability. Besides, all the 
countries mentioned acquired enor- 
mous amounts of German marks dur- 
ing the war and soon after the armis- 
tice.” 


“France and Italy are very poor in 
coal. Consequently mass production 
is little developed, and the people pay 
for their imports of raw materials 
and other necessaries with luxury ex- 
ports such as wine, silk, fashions, &c. 
The impoverished world cannot buy 
foreign luxuries as freely as in the 
past. The number of foreign tourists 
has greatly diminished. The United 
States have introduced prohibition, 
and higher and ever higher tariffs are 
impeding the export of French and 
Italian luxuries. Both France and 
and Italy are hard hit in consequence,” 
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but “since in France and Italy the 
people are hard working and thrifty, 
they should overcome their difficulties 
in course of time.” 


“Spain and Portugal depends large- 
ly on the export of food luxuries, 
such as wine oranges, &c., for which 
the demand has diminished. Besides, 
Spanish and Portuguese labor has 
been infected by the Socialist virus, 
and is bent upon obtaining high wages 
for an unduly low output.” 


Russia: Regarding Russia the com- 
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ment is that “the forces of light and 
of darkness are struggling for su- 
premacy. Lenin and other leaders 
have recognized that Communism 
must be abandoned. However, it is 
not easy for the more moderate men 
to impose their views upon the coun- 
try. They are opposed by zealots and 
men interested in maintaining the ex- 
isting anarchy. Besides, the revolu- 
tion has destroyed not only physical 
values which cannot easily be replaced, 
but. has destroyed moral values as 
well.” 


New England Tax Conference 


BY 'G:. W. 


(Boston 


A novel and very interesting feature 
of the program of the annuai conven- 
tion of the New England Tax Officials’ 
Association, which was held in Boston 
on November 16 and 17, 1922, con- 
sisted of statements by three of the 
New England states as to the sources 
of revenue and the relative distribu- 
tion of the same as between different 
objects. Of the three states reporting, 
one has an individual income tax and 
an excise tax on corporations based 
partly on income; while one imposes 
a tax at a flat rate on intangibles. It 
was shown that in all three states sub- 
stantially more than half the total 
revenue is still derived from land and 
buildings, and that in the matter of 
distribution more than half is devoted 
to education, health and public wel- 
fare, and maintenance of roads. In 
all three cases the proportionate part 
of the entire distribution which was 
devoted to these three objects, and the 
respective amounts devoted to each of 
the three, were remarkably alike. It 
was also shown in the case of each 
state that practically all of the in- 
crease in disbursements during the 
period of increasing Governmental ex- 
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penditure, had been for these same 
three purposes. 


Valuation vs. Rate: Early in the 
session a debate took place upon the 
subject of the relative advantages of 
a high valuation and a low tax rate as 
against a low valuation and a high tax 
rate. 

It was suggested that in so far as 
there is any advantage either way, it 
is on the side of low valuations, be- 
cause this makes the tax rate relatively 
high, with the psychological effect of 
discouraging further expenditures. It 
was agreed, however, that the first 
problem is the equalization of as- 
sessed values. 


Real Estate Valuations: The tax 
commissioners from Vermont and 
Connecticut made reports on the prob- 
lem of real estate valuation, both of 
which showed that valuation as_ be- 
tween different towns and cities in the 
same state showed wide variations as 
compared with sale prices, even after 
eliminating sales which were not rep- 
resentative. The valuations ran from 
approximately 30 to approximately 90 
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per cent. of sale price, and with a ten- 
dency for all valuations in a given 
town to approximate the same per- 
centage as other valuations in that 
town. The result was a great inequal- 
ity in the matter of tax-bearing as be- 
tween citizens of different towns in 
the same state. The Commissioner 
from Vermont also stated that the ag- 
gregate valuations in the state had 
not shown any appreciable increase 
since the pre-war period. On the other 
hand, Mr. Fales, for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, stated that 
real estate valuations in the Common- 
wealth had shown an average increase 
of 40 per cent., since 1918, and that 


this increase was uniformly main- 
tained throughout the cities and 
towns. 


Sales Tax: A report was made on 
the results of the first year’s opera- 


tion of the new sales tax in Con- 
necticut (Chap. 393, Conn. Acts of 
1921). This is a tax at the rate of 


one-fifth of one per cent. on all sales 
by individuals and partnerships en- 
gaged in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile pursuits. The yield was $419,- 
000.00, collected at an average rate of 
about $17.00 per taxpayer. The per- 
centage of administrative cost was 
high, and the net revenue produced 
was not regarded as satisfactory. The 
tax may be continued at an increased 
rate for experimental purposes. This 
tax being regarded as a partial offset 
to the corporation tax, is not imposed 
on corporate sales, 


Inheritance Tax: Connecticut also 
announced that she was about to 
amend her inheritance tax law in order 
to do away with the necessity of re- 
turning all items of property in an 
estate, whether located in Connecticut 
or not. The simpler method of taxing 
inheritances which prevails in New 
Hampshire and some other states, 
whereby the executor needs to return 
only the items which are within the 
jurisdiction of the taxing state, has 
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proved by experience to make very 
little difference in the net amount of 
the tax, and under such circumstances 
the cost to the taxpayer of returning 
on the other basis, has been thought 
to be disproportionate and unjust. 


Automobile Tax: New Hampshire 
described her method of taxing auto- 
mobiles, by which, instead of a direct 
property tax imposed upon the owner- 
ship at April first, each automobile is 
taxed by means of a local permit, 
which must be received from the town 
clerk where the owner resides and pre- 
sented to the state board of registra- 
tion before a license to operate can be 
received. Under this form of proce- 
dure it is practically impossible for 
an automobile to escape taxation in 
New Hampshire, and the method of 
evasion which has proved so success- 
ful in other states, whereby the auto- 
mobile is not owned on the particular 
taxing day of the year, is avoided. 

Massachusetts Tax System: Massa- 
chusetts tax officials expressed them- 
selves as, on the whole, very well 
satisfied with her present tax system, 
and not inclined to make any radical 
changes in the near future. The 
Richmond decision affecting the taxa- 
tion of national banks will, it is felt, 
call for new legislation upon the 
method of taxing such banks, and 
there will probably be some revision 
of the laws in connection with the 
taxation of Massachusetts trust com- 
panies and public utilities. In con- 
nection with the corporation excise 
tax law, it was announced that a bill 
will be introduced in the next Legis- 
lature to amend the provision regard- 
ing the credit allowed a foreign cor- 
poration for dividends paid to Massa- 
chusetts residents. 

This provision was intended as a 
compensatory feature, to offset the 
fact that dividends of domestic corpo- 
rations are not taxable to Massachu- 
setts inhabitants; but through a 
mathematical error the credit was es- 
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tablished at too high a rate. The re- 
sult has been that the aggregate 
credits to foreign corporations have 
greatly exceeded their aggregate net 
income. If the proposed bill is passed, 
the amount of credit which a foreign 
corporation can take on account of 
dividends paid to residents of Massa- 
chusetts, will be very materially re- 
duced. 


Capital Stock Valuation: Mr. Fred 
Field gave a general outline of his view 
as to the requirement of tax laws in the 
valuation of the capital stock of cor- 
porations. His main points were, first, 
that where there is an active and sus- 
stained market for the shares, the 
market quotation will be the correct 
figure for valuation purposes; second, 
that where there is no such market, 
the value will be the exchange value, 
to be determined in the light of all 
the evidence available—but with the 
important qualification that the ex- 
change value means the exchange 
value of the aggregate number of 
shares involved, upon the basis of the 
similar value of individual blocks, and 
not upon the basis of the asset value 
of the corporation as a whole, even 
where the question is the valuation of 
the entire capital stock for purposes 
of a franchise tax. The meaning of 
this qualification was indicated by an 
illustration given by Mr. Field. In 
the case of a corporation which has a 
large and constantly growing surplus, 
but which by custom has limited itself 
to an eight per cent dividend for a 
number of years, the market value of 
the shares to an individual holder 
would be practically determined by the 
dividend rate. The existence of a sur- 
plus would create an element of safety. 
which would constitute an additional, 
but a minor, factor. It would hence 
be improper to determine the value 
per share, in the case of assessment 
for inheritance tax purposes for ex- 
ample, upon the basis of capitalized 
earnings of the corporation. In the 
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case of a valuation for capital stock 
or franchise tax purposes, it would 
theoretically seem equitable to take 
the capitalized earnings into consider- 
ation as a basis; but in view of Mr. 
Field’s interpretation of the decisions, 
since the value is legally determinable 
only on the basis of the value of indi- 
vidual blocks, that method of compu- 
tation would seem to be improper even 
for such a purpose. 

The conference disclosed unmistak- 
able evidence of a growing realization 
of the impropriety and ultimate im- 
possibility of imposing double taxa- 
tion, in view of the increasing number 
of jurisdictions in which a given busi- 
ness or individual might be taxed, and 
the rapid increase in rates of taxation 
in each jurisdiction, due to the de- 
mands of war finance. This evidence 
was shown in the report of the Na- 
tional Tax Association Committee on 
apportionment of taxes on interstate 
mercantile and manufacturing busi- 
ness, and in the discussion thereon; 
and also in the lively discussion which 
took place on the question of the taxa- 
tion of intangibles. 


Taxation of Intangibles: The dis- 
cussion on taxation of intangibles 
brought out two mutually qualifying 
ideas. The first was that intangibles 
such as stocks, bonds and mortgages 
in fact represent interests in, or off- 
sets against, tangible property; that 
the legal technicality which gives to 
each the status of a separate property 
interest, however sound as a legal pro- 
position, is in conflict with the econo- 
mic fact that they do not represent 
the actual amount of property which 
the duplication would imply. It was 
predicted with more confidence than 
heretofore that taxation must ulti- 
mately conform to economic law, and 
double taxation be avoided. The sec- 


ond idea was that it might sometimes 
be necessary to impose the tax upon 
the intangible, even at the cost of ex- 
empting the tangible, in order to effect 
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a proper distribution of revenues as 
between different tax jurisdictions, as 
well as to prevent certain wealthy per- 
sons from escaping local taxation al- 
together. The example was cited of 
real estate, taxed at its full value in 
the state of its location, but subject 
to a substantial mortgage held by a 
resident of another state. The mort- 
gagee might be worth any amount you 
please, all invested in foreign mort- 
gages, with the mortgagors paying 
the tangible property tax; and unless 
the mortgagee could be taxed upon his 
intangible interest, the state of his 
residence would receive nothing. If 
it is true, as is claimed, that double 
taxation must soon give way for com- 
pelling economic reasons, it is ap- 
parent that substantial concessions 
must be granted by the several states 
in order to secure a uniform tax law. 


National Bank Taxation: <A report 
was made upon the new phases of the 
problem of national bank taxation, as 
disclosed by the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
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Richmond cases and in the case of the 
First National Bank of Boston, now 
pending before that body. It is pro- 
vided by the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, section 5219, that the 
property of national banks shall not 
be taxed at a higher rate than other 


moneyed capital within the taxing 
jurisdiction. For many years a 
method of taxing these institutions 


has been in vogue which appeared 
legal while the general property tax 
prevailed, but which has been chal- 
lenged since the advent of the income 
and classified taxes, and has been 
found invalid in the Richmond case. 
It is considered essential to devise a 
method of taxation which will be 
vaild, lest the entire property of na- 
tional banks escape taxation. This is 
a matter in which the farm bloc is 
particularly interested. It is felt that 
an amendment of section 5219 may be 
required; but an attempt will be made 
in the Boston bank case to secure a 
qualification of the apparently broad 
doctrine announced in the Richmond 
decision. 


The Accountant and His Relations to Changes in 
Commodity Prices 


By DAVID HARDIE’ 


(New Y 


Colonel Montgomery, in Auditing 
Theory and Practice, states that “of 
all items shown in the balance sheet, 
the inventory is the most difficult to 
verify” and, as inventories consist of 
commodities, It is incumbent upon 
the auditor to have a knowledge of 
commodity prices and the changes 
therein. 

A familiarity with the current 
prices of the most important commod- 
ities and of the movement of prices 
thereof is not difficult to acquire, as 
a great amount of data on the subject 
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is constantly available, and a few min- 
utes of study or observation daily 
will put the accountant in possession 
of a fund of imformation which he 
will find useful in the scouting of in- 
ventory valuations. 

While it is true that trade journals 
contain information pertinent to par- 
ticular industries, there is always the 
possibility that such trade papers will 
not be available when the auditor is 
most anxious to refer to them. 

The auditor who has a knowledge 
of commodity prices will make a bet- 
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ter impression because of the more 
intelligent questions he will put to 
the client or his staff regarding the 
prices used in the inventory which 
he proposes to verify, than another 
auditor who has either a very super- 
ficial knowledge hurriedly acquired 
or no knowledge at all of price levels 
of various commodities. 

A methodical study of the changes 
in commodity prices will not only en- 
able the auditor to make a real test 
of the prices used in inventory valu- 
ations, but will, in due course, make 
it possible for him to form some opin- 
ion on the tendency of such prices. 

One of the best aids, to the acqui- 
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sition of a useful knowledge of com- 
modity prices, is the market page of 
the morning newspapers. 

The following schedule taken from 
the New York Tribune, not only gives 
a comparison of one day’s prices with 
that of the preceding day, but con- 
tinually refreshes the memory by in- 
dicating the range of each commodity 
during the year 1920. 

The 1920 range is given because in 
that year the great majority of com- 
modity prices reached their peak, and 


a comparison between these high 
prices and the prevailing current 
quotations indicates the deflation 


which has taken place. 


WHAT THINGS COST 


Quotations are cash prices in primary markets 


Commodity and unit 


Previous 1920 range 


Foops— Yesterday day High Low 
Wheat (No. 2 hard) bu......... $1.23 $1.20% $3.50 $1.79 
Corn (No. 2 yellow) bu...... 8214 82 2.3134 94% 
Oats (No. 2 white) bu............ 44, 4Yy, 1.50 .60 
Flour (spring pat.) bbl......... 6.50 6.50 16.25 9.00 
Beet (family) bbl. ............ 14.50 14.50 28.00 20.00 
oO ae Os | 27.50 9 BP 47.00 29.50 
Sugar (granulated) Ib.............. 065 .07 065 23 08 
Coffee (No. 7 Rio) Ib............. 101/16 .09 15/16 1334 06% 
Butter (creamery, first) Ib....... 34.36 S34 36 ae 1% 
Eggs (fresh( first) doz........... 270.30 26.29 89 42% 

TEXTILES 
Cotton (middling upland) Ib....... .2255 225 4334 14 
Print cloth (38-in. 64-00) yd........ 0834 U8Ye 25 07% 
Silk (raw, Kansai No. 1) Ib......... 7.10@7.20 7107.20 17.45 5.00 
Wool (fine Montana scoured) Ib.... 1.10@ 1.20 1.10€41.20 2.00 80 

METALS 
Steel billets (Pittsburgh) ton....... 37.50 37.50 65.00 43.00 
Iron (No. 2 idry., Phila.) ton....... 33.14 33.14 53.50 33.00 
bead C€apot) 1D... 6c cccscion 059 0585 O09, 044 
Comper (andt) Wicc. ccs caacveniccins 37 78 137% 19% 12% 
Pim (Straits) TWs.c.ccccecs 32 32 6514 Be 

Rupper, Hines, Etc. 

Rubber (rib-smoked sheets ) lb eee 13 13% 344 15% 
Hides (calfskins, city) 9 to 12 Ibs... — 3.15¢@3.20 3.15¢@3.20 10.50 2.10 
Crude oil (Pennsylvania) bbl... 3.00 3.00 6.10 5.00 
Coal. CHIPRRCEY “TOM, ccc. crciccceciensn 19.00* 19.00 15.75 14.50 
*Quotation nominal. 
The New York Times contains daily day of the year previous. It also 


a somewhat similar chart giving a 
comparison between the prices of the 
previous day, the same day in the 
preceding week and the corresponding 


shows the high and low prices for the 
year to date. 

The Monday editions of the morn- 
ing newspapers usually contain a sum- 
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mary of the previous week’s prices 
and comments and forecasts regarding 
their tendencies. 

The accountant who wishes to keep 
in touch with the trend of prices in 
detail is well served by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
which are published each month the 
price variations of over 400 commod- 
ities. 

A summary, by groups of commod- 
ities, of the information obtained by 
the Bureau is published monthly in 


Farm 
Foods ee ee °° 
Cloths and Clothing 
Fuel and Lighting 


Products) ....65% 


Metals and Metal Products ...... 
Butlding Materials ..<...cccsscvcsseceees 
Chemicals: and’ Dens) occceicccc cs cscewciess 
House Furnishing Goods....... 


Miscellaneous 
All Commodities 
Index Number of 


\ holesale 


Prices by 


What has 
new and it would appear to be a work 


been said herin is not 
of supererogation to remind the ac- 
countant, and more particularly the 
auditor, that they should keep them- 
selves well informed in the matter of 
commodity prices. Nevertheless there 
are many more accountants who have 
good intentions in that respect, than 
there are accountants who actually 
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the Financial Chronicle. This sum- 
mary does not give prices, but by the 
use of index numbers (considering 
the avearge price during the year 
1913 as equivalent to the index num- 
ber 100) a comparison is given which 
indicates the changes during the 
month, as well as during the twelve 
months period then ended. 

The following taken from the Fi- 
nancial Chronicle of August 19th il- 
lustrates the comprehensive nature of 


the information furnished by the 
Bureau. 
192] 1922 

July June July 

=cut 119 131 135 

sAreemacas 141 140) 142 

dads: 172 179 180 

inter’ 186 225 254 

124 120 121 

sestonchegian hbase estar 160 167 170 

129 122 121 

er ree 180 176 173 

rer 123 114 114 

ee ee 141 150 155 
Groups of Commodities (1913 = 100) 


devote the time and effort 
to that end. 

It might be well to remind those 
whese endeavors, towards the accum- 
ulation of a fund of useful knowledge 
of commodity prices, are more or less 
spasmodic, that just as truly as ‘“‘the 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance,” 
so the price of an adequate knowledge 
of commodities prices, eternal 
study and observation. 


necessary 


is 





Pluck wins! 





It always wins, though days be slow 
And nights be dark ’twixt days that come and go. 
Still, pluck will win; its average is sure; 

He gains the prize who will the most endure; 
Who faces issues; he who never shirks; 


Who waits and watches, and who always works. 
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Stock 


BY E. E. 


(b 


HE question of the relation of 

stock dividends to Federal Taxes 
is very much in the minds of taxpayers 
and their advisers, both because of 
some recent decisions of the Treasury 
Department and also because of the 
many large stock dividends which have 
been declared in recent months, and 
the conjecture as to the precise rea- 
sons for declaring them. The writer 
wishes to state two questions which 
the readers of the JOURNAL have 
doubtless been considering. The an- 
swers to these questions in any final 
form can come only when the Supreme 
Court of the United States is asked to 
pass on them. 


When is a Stock Dividend not a Stock 
Dividend? 

In Internal Revenue Bulletin I-47, 
I. T. 1506, issued November 20, 1922, 
the Treasury announced a decision in 
which it is held that stock received by 
trustees as a stock dividend, but 
handed over to beneficiaries of the 
trust as part of income, was capital 
in so far as the trustees are concerned, 
but taxable income to the beneficiaries. 
Is this a sound interpretation of the 
“stock dividend decision?” Can that 
which is not income in the hands of 
the immediate recipients, that is, the 
trustees, be income when handed over 
to beneficiaries of the trust? Or, is 
the nature of the distribution in the 
form of a stock dividend so impressed 
on the stock that it remains, for tax 
purposes, capital, even when distrib- 
uted by the trustees to the bene- 
ficiaries of the trust income? Or, is 


the Department right in holding that 
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when distributed to the beneficiaries, 
a stock dividend is merely property 
constituting income to the bene- 
ficiaries just as if it was cash? A 
further question arises—Should the 
beneficiaries be entitled to treat the 
stock dividend as dividend income not 
subject to the normal tax, or is it for 
them just like interest or any other 
class of income subject to both normal 
and surtax? 


Is a Stock Dividend a Distribution in 
any Sense? 

Many people 

declaration of stock 

free corporations 


are asking whether 
dividends may 
from the possible 
penalty tax of 25% under Section 220 
of the Revenue Act of 1921. The 
question is answered both ways. 
Some contend that the capitalization 
of surplus through the stock dividend 
relieves the corporation from possible 
obligation under Section 220 to dis- 
tribute earnings to the stockholders. 
Others contend that under the stock 
dividend decision there is no distrib- 
ution and if the case is one to which 
Section 220 is applicable, declaration 
of the stock dividend has no mitigat- 
ing effect, and the corporation would 
still remain subject to the special tax 
under Section 220. 

The writer suggests that as Income 
Tax Procedure 1923 will doubtless be 
available about the time that these 
questions come to the attention of 
JOURNAL readers, the first thing to do 
in order to be posted on proper an- 
swers to the questions is to read what- 
ever may be said about them in the 
new book. 
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Income Tax Procedure— 1923 


The seventh annual edition of Col- 
onel Montgomery’s work on Income 
Tax Procedure is expected from the 
press about January Ist. Owing to 
the fact that no new income tax law 
has been enacted this year, it is pos- 
sible to get out the book much earlier 
this year than heretofore. It will be 
remembered that last year the Treas- 
ury regulations for the administra- 
tion of the 1921 Revenue Act, which 
act was not passed until November of 
that year, were not promulgated until 
about March 1, 1922. Income Tax 
Procedure 1922—included in 


which 
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were the text of the new regulations 
and comprehensive comment thereon 
by Colonel Montgomery—came from 
the press within a few days there- 
after. 

While no new law was enacted dur- 
ing 1922 numerous important court 
decisions and Treasury rulings were 
handed down during the year. The 
1923 edition of Income Tax Procedure 
is therefore very timely. The follow- 


ing extracts from the publisher’s 
(Ronald Press Co., New York) an- 
nouncement of the new edition may 


be of interest to the members of our 
organization: 

For six successive years—ever 
since 1917—-Robert H. Montgomery 
has written his great volume Income 
Tax Procedure. In that time, the 
annual editions of this work have 
come to be recognized as the standard 
authority on all income tax matters. 

Thousands of corporation execu- 
tives, accountants, lawyers, and bank- 
ers use it every year, with a confi- 
dence which time fully justified in 
the absolute reliability of its instruc- 
tions. Since its inception, nothing 
has been said in Montgomery that, 
execpt for improvements as suggested 
by experience, would not be said to- 
day—on practically no point of im- 
portance has the author’s advice or 
procedure, even where at variance 
with official regulations existing at 
the time, been overruled by the gov- 
ernment. 


Upheld Repeatedly by Court Decisions 

In the past, Mr. Montgomery has 
frequently disagreed with the Treas- 
ury Department’s construction of the 
law. On such occasions, he has had 
no hesitancy in stating his position 
plainly and giving counsel accord- 
ingly. He has anticipated in his 
manual scores of new rulings and pre- 
dicted changes in existing ones. In 
the vast majority of the hundreds of 
cases involved, Mr. Montgomery’s 
opinion has been upheld by court de- 
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cisions or by subsequent reversal by 
the Treasury Department of the rul- 
ings in question. 

Among more recent instances may 
be cited confirmation of his opinion, 
as expressed in previous editions, on 
the handling of stock dividends, on 
reservations for liabilities payable 
over a term of years, on the definition 
of business losses, on profits from the 
sale of stock rights, and on depletion 
allowed lessees. 


Everything You Need to Know About 
Legal and Accounting Requirements 
Mr. Montgomery explains every 

item in the preparation of income tax 

returns for individuals, corporations, 
and fiduciaries. His material is ex- 
ceptionally well arranged for quick 
reference. He cites the law, section 
by section, and gives the correspond- 
ing Treasury Department regulations 
and rulings. He analyzes and inter- 
prets these rulings, digests related 
court decisions, and, on the basis of 
this material, shows you exactly how 
to prepare each item of your return. 


Special Attention to Difficult Points 

This work is more than a mechani- 
cal treatment—it is a volume of con- 
structive policy. Every problem you 
are likely to encounter is explained 
from the legal and accounting view- 
points. Illustrative examples of diffi- 
cult computations are worked out; 
doubtful and disputed points receive 
special attention; questions likely to 
be overlooked are brought out clearly. 


Authority on the Preparation of Income 
Tax Returns 

For years Robert H. Montgomery 
has made a special study of tax legis- 
lation. Today he stands as one of 
America’s very highest authorities 
on income tax matters. He is a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant; Attorney- 
at-law; member of the firm of Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros. and Montgomery; 
Past President, American Association 
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of Public Accountants; 
New York State Society of Public 
Accountants; Professor of Account- 
ing, Columbia University; outhor of 
‘“‘Auditing—Theory and Practice” and 
of “Income Tax Procedure,” 1917- 
1923. 


President, 


John Wanamaker 


Some men become so identified with 
a community that one _ instinctively 
thinks of one when thinking of the 
other. No name has been more closely 
associated with Philadelphia’s business 
world and in every movement for that 
city’s welfare for more than half a 
century than that of John Wanamaker. 
Through his acquisition of the A. T. 
Stewart store a quarter of a century 
ago he also became one of New York’s 
leading merchants 

John Wanamaker always stood for 
the highest ideals—whether in the 
business world where he elevated re- 
tail merchandising to a plane it had 
never previously occupied; whether in 
the field of politics where he could al- 
ways be depended upon to support any 
movement making for betterment of 
civic conditions; whether in the re- 
ligious world where he gave of the 
best in him and developed one of the 
largest Sunday Schools in the world; 
or whether in his personal life which 
was lived in a way to defy just criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s decease on the 
12th of this month takes not only from 
Philadelphia but from the nation one 
whose services and counsel were of the 
highest order. 

The October and November, 1920, 
issues of the L. R. B. & M. JOURNAL 
contained an historical account of the 
Wanamaker stores in Philadelphia and 
New York. On another page of this 
issue of the JOURNAL we present an 
analysis by one of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
business associates of the reasons for 
his great success. 
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OFFICE NOTES 


BOSTON 

On November 16, 1922, Mr. Sweet 
addressed the Accounting Group of 
the Business School Club, Harvard 
University, on the general subject of 
“Cost Accounting.” 

Irwin S. Decker who has been a 
member of our staff since September, 
1916, with the exception of a period 
of about ten months, when he was in 
war service, has turned speculator. 
He leaves us to set up his own “shop.” 
We regret his departure but extend 
our sincere wishes for success in every 
detail of his new practice. 


We wish Mr. Gannett a speedy re- 
covery from his recent attack of pneu- 
monia, Naturally his recovery will 
be slow and so we do not expect him 
to return until the rush of business is 
well under way. As he was to be one 
of our tax specialists, he will be doubly 
missed. 


3e it remembered _ that, — ‘“‘the 
sweetness of all success is to save, the 
glory of all wealth is to give, the 
courage of the heart is to fight, and 
the strong brother shall lift the weak.” 
That’s the way we run these workings! 


Another Brain Twister 
Attention of Detroit Office 
A man is twice as old as his wife 
was when he was as old as she is now. 
When she is as old as he is now the 
sum of their ages will be 100. What 
are their ages now? 
Note: Answer to “Brain Twister,” 
published in October issue—$45.00. 





How long did it take him? 
Loud cheers from the linotyper and 
proofreader greeted the news from 
Ceylon that Nanayakkaragodakand- 


earachchinge Harmanis de Silva Wi- 
jesekers had passed the matriculation 


examination 
London. 


for the University of 
Springfield Union. 

Now that the football season has 
come to a close, we eagerly await the 
announcement of Mr. Martin’s All- 
American team. 

We have grown accustomed to high- 
brow names for previously ordinary 
occupations such as “‘laundress” for 
“‘wash lady” and “household assistant” 
for “hired girl.” Quite the limit was 
attained recently, however, when 
David, the elevator man, characterized 
his profession as “inside aviator.” 


There is talk of a commission to 
examine Mr. Keller. Tho’ a Harvard 
man and in New Haven the day of the 
Harvard-Yale game, and tho’ provided 
with tickets, he failed to go out to the 
game on the plea that he had some- 
thing more interesting to do, 


Dartmouth beat Brown: great sor- 
row and much pulling of long faces 
by our two Brownies, Messrs. Sweet 
and Thompson. On the other hand, 
Gibson, Kittredge and Elwell of Dart- 
mouth were spreading smiles. 


Harvard 10 Yale 3 
Yale PA Brown 0 
Brown 3 Harvard 0 
Harvard 12 Dartmouth 3 
Dartmouth 7 Brown 0 


Who wins and why? 





Place: Senior Staff Room. 

Time: 12:30 P. M. 

Cause: Approaching cash audit; 
seventh man required. 

Assign- 

ment 

Clerk: “There remains Harlow 
(220) or Martin (199).” 

Senior: “It doesn’t matter; The 


hands of either of them 
would cover 500 pennies.” 








DETROIT 
Detroit Office staff sends hearty 
Christmas greetings to all members 
of the firm and to every member of 
our organization. 


We have strengthened our staff by 
the addition of Mr. Robert H. Clancy, 
one of the best known and most pop- 
ular alumnae of the University of 
Michigan. He graduated from the 
literary department and attended the 
law school of that University. 


A New York clothing salesman was 
traveling in the South and arrived in 
a little town at which a prominent Ku 
Klux official was expected to arrive 
that day. 

A delegation was at the depot to 
welcome the official, and as the sales- 
man got off the train one of their num- 
ber stepped up to him and said “Ku 
Klux ?’”—whereupon the New York 
salesman replied “‘No, Klux and suits.” 





C. J. Monahan is leaving us this 
month to accept a position with the 
General Motors Corporation. We wish 
him every success in his new field. 





Figures don’t lie—Statistics prove 
anything 
A Dutchman working for a Scotch- 
man asked for an increase in pay. The 
Scotchman replied: “If you are worth 
it I would be pleased to give it to you. 
Now, let us see what you do in a year. 


ee WON TR 58s ccsicood 365 days 








You sleep 8 hours a day 

which equals .......... zz “ 
(0 ee a “ 
You rest 8 hours a day.... 122 “ 
re we 
There are 52 Sundays which 

which you take off...... 52 “ 
bi ee 69 “ 


You have half-day on Satur- 
day when you don’t work 26 “ 
eee 43 days 
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You are allowed 1!% hours 





for lunch, making...... = 
My TOMO. os acidale Reese 6: “* 
I give you two weeks’ vaca- 

a er er re m 


Which leaves only E * 
I always give you New Year’s Day 
off, so I ask you, are you entitled to 
a raise?” The Dutchman then an- 
swered, “Well, what in the dickens 
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have I been doing then? 


We hope Williams did not think we 
were adding another initial to his 
name when the printer changed our 
“Cae a.” 

The ladies excuse is that they have 
been busy preparing for their Christ- 
mas swapping, so have not had time 
to contribute articles for this number. 





CHICAGO 

Lost, strayed or stolen—our Chicago 
correspondent. Has not been heard 
from since October issue of L. R. B. & 
M. JOURNAL went to press. Bears 
initials “C. H. H.” and answers to 
pseudonym “Lord Ringner.” Any one 
finding said correspondent and deliver- 
ing him safely to the editor will re- 
ceive a reward of one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the L. R. B. & M. JOURNAL. 


NEW YORK 

The country not having been blessed 
(?) with a new revenue act and new 
regulations, the task of bringing out 
the 1923 edition of Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s book has been very much 
easier than was the case last year. At 
the present writing. (December 12), 
Chief Printer’s Devil Gates reports a 
net loss of only five pounds whereas in 
the previous annum his loss was about 
20 per centum, Other members of the 
typing, proof-reading, checking and 
pasting staff have fared equally well 
and have actually become quite well 
acquainted with their families during 
the past few months. The nervous 
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systems of the editorial entourage may 
sometimes have been ruffled but so 
far they have escaped jangling. When 
interviewed today, Mr. Howard, who 
is personally responsible for seeing 
that the page-proof is personally con- 
ducted into the office and out again, 
fairly radiated with assurance that 
the last pages of the index would be 
out of the office by the 19th. If that 
hope is realized, the Ronald Press 
Company expect to have the book off 
the presses in the following week and 
ready for distribution on the first of 
the new year. 








Mr. Stuart C. Ross, who has been 
on our staff for a number of years, 
has been appointed assistant to Mr. 
H. H. Dumbrille and will relieve him 
of a lot of the detail of his office, 
thereby allowing the latter to give un- 
divided attention to more important 
work. We congratulate Mr. Ross on 
his appointment. 


We are pleased <o welcome Miss 
Margaret Burr who has lately joined 
our organization. Miss Burr will take 
charge of the Report and Steno- 
graphic Department. 





The attention of our cost depart- 
ment is respectfully directed to the 
following which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Mail. It indicates a commend- 
able ability to learn from the example 
of others: 


The Tailor’s Revenge 
In Tiffin, Ohio, there is a talor who 
had a few garage repair bills. The other 
day the garage man had the tailor sew a 
button on. Next day he got this bill: 


Ta sewme on. DUttOW. ... 6 c0<sescus $0.15 
AINE, Bock sc im sewn ech ovalia 3a, aXe wie woe .03 
PN ak ke hy ia diac. eicein Ace locdoeeatwne ote 03 
ee a 8 en er ere 30 
Removing old thread............... .07 
eee. Se SE. Wc k wake cease 16 
TIE giro fs ls ole eek teeter acta aoe 02 
nS Sot ot es eS oe ere 01 
artis CHLCAG) oc aces c.sis cine eeeaaee .02 
3, ONE 4 acewkewssuinexdene .20 

OEE. idi ii ec dthaaenudenedcwes $1.01 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER! 
(Notes re Hallowe’en) 


(By a famous Scotch poet who is now a 
member of our New York Staff) 


Now the ladies in the office had a 
party, Hallowe’en, 

’Twas one of the nicest social affairs 
the office yet has seen; 

There were twenty-seven present and 
they had a lovely time, 

And we'll tell you all about it in a 
little bit of rhyme. 


There were both the Misses Storey, 
and the girls who pound the keys, 

The file room, the comparing room, 
and Miss ‘“Excuseitplease.” 

And while the girls are quiet them- 
selves, they wanted lots of noise, 
So they invited Moss and Boughton 

and the two office boys. 


There was every kind of favor and to 
get them sure was nice, 

Unless you got the empty purse the 
button or the dice. 

One lucky lady got a straw, but the 
luckiest girls of all 

Were the ones who got the diamond 
ring, the money and the doll. 


Someone got a peacock and it meant 
that they’d be vain, 

And someone got a sleepy owl, and one 
an aeroplane; 

And someone got a shoe for luck and 
another got a fan, 

And the girl who got the thimble 
thought she’d never get a man. 


Now everyone enjoyed themselves and 
there was lots of fun, 

And the party lasted all through lunch 
from twelve to half past one; 

The affair was so successful, that we’ll 
finish up this rhyme, 

By hoping for another one somewhere 
at Christmastime. 
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The Boston staff calls the attention 
of the New York office “Smile Club” 
to the following which appeared in the 
Boston Transcript: 

“We must get a nurse for the baby.” 

“A nurse? What we need is a 
night watchman.” 


C. F. Griffis is again in the hospital 
for treatment necessitated by a recur- 
rence of the trouble which it had been 
hoped was cured by an_ operation 
which he underwent some time ago. 
We hope that by Christmas he may 
again have left the hospital. 

The New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants, of which 
Col. Montgomery is president at this 
time, has been holding a series of 
weekly meetings for the discussion 
of income tax questions. At the meet- 
ing of November 27th the obscure 
subject of Assessments, Appeals, Re- 
funds and Abatements was discussed. 
Col. Montgomery made the introduc- 
tory comments and was assisted by 
Mr. Staub in the answering of the 
many questions asked by the more 
than hundred members present. 


Some one is apparently monkeying 
with the firm name. A short time ago 
an envelope was received, addressed 
to Mr. H. H. Lybrand Dumbrille, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery. 


The manager of the Purse Printing 
Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn., recently 
sent out broadcast a letter reading as 
follows: 


One evening, recently, | was reading a 
book entitled “Auditing Theory and 
Practice.” It is a new edition, written 
by a gentleman whose many years of suc- 
cesstul practice have qualified him as an 
authority on the modern methods used 
in your profession. 

[The author—Mr. Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery, New York City—brought out, 
very clearly, the necessity for safeguard- 
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ing balance sheets. And I was glad to 
read that he endorses the use of paper 
that bears the auditor’s individual water- 
mark. 

Mr. Montgomery has given me_per- 
mission to quote him. in this letter. So, 
on the next page, you will find his in- 
teresting statement—and also, 
facts that will be good news to those 
auditors who have thought that indi- 
vidually watermarked paper was too ex- 
pensive for them to use. 


certain 


An extract from page 365 of volume 
I of the third edition of Montgomery’s 
Auditing, Theory and Practice, giving 
Colonel Montgomery’s views on the 
use by accountants of watermarked 
paper accompanied the above quoted 
letter. 


Mr. Bergman calls the editor’s at- 
tention to the fact that the following 
dispatch in the New York Tribune of 
December 4th bears out the prediction 
in the November issue of the L. R. 
B. & M, JOURNAL: 


Move for Capital Levy Beaten in Swit- 
zerland 

LAUSANNE, Switzerland, Dec. 3 (By 
The Associated Press).—Switzerland to- 
day defeated the proposed law providing 
for a levy on capital for governmental 
purposes by a vote of about seven to one. 
Not a single canton gave a majority for 
the capital tax. The total vote cast was 
730,000 against the levy and 108,000 in 
the affirmative. Even industrial centers, 
such as Neufchatel, Geneva and Basle failed 
to cast the vote expected by the Social- 
ists in favor of the measure. 

The results of the referendum were 
received at Lausanne this evening amid 
great demonstrations. General strikes 
had been threatened in case the capital 
levy was defeated. The returns from the 
strictly farming districts show the peas- 
ants to be even more strongly against 
the proposed levy than the urban popu- 
lation. 

Incidentally, Mr. Bergman’s obser- 
vation indicates that he reads the 
L. R. B. & M. JOURNAL observingly. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Inasmuch as the Declaration of In- 
dependence was draft and signed in 
Philadelphia, our city has always felt 
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an especial responsibility for the 
proper celebration of recurring anni- 
versaries of that historic event. 
Philadelphia’s Centennial Exposition 
in 1876, which celebrated the con- 
clusion of the first century of the ex- 
istence of the United States as an in- 
dependent nation, attracted world- 
wide attention, It furnished inspira- 
tion for later expositions of a like 
kind in our country, prominent among 
which were the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago in 1893 and the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in St. Louis in 1904. 
Incidentally it was in connection with 
the latter that the first national con- 
vention of public accountants was held 
in this country. 

Philadelphia is already planning 
for the celebration in 1926 of 150 
years of American Independence. 
The Girard Letter, a monthly pub- 
lication of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, in an article on “The 150th 
Anniversary of the United States 
and its Connection with  Phila- 
delphia” gives much informing and 
interesting historical data concerning 
Philadelphia’s contribution to the na- 
tion, some of which may not be known 
to all the readers of the L. R. B. & M. 
JOURNAL. The major portion of the 
article follows: 

Independence belongs to all America, 
but its birth can be celebrated with pro- 
priety only in Philadelphia, because no 
other place in the United States has the 
history and qualifications for such a na- 
tional event. 

Here the Declaration of Independence 
Was written. Here it was adopted by the 
Continental Congress. Here it was first 
publicly read. 

During nearly the whole eight vears 
of the Revolutionary War, waged to ob- 
tain independence, the seat of govern- 
ment was in Philadelphia. 

Here Washington came to obtain his 
commission from the Congress to be the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American 
army. 

This was the centre of supplies for the 
armies. In Philadelphia all the Conti- 
nental funds were voted. 

This was the home of that great finan- 
cier Robert Morris, but for whose intelli- 
gence and zeal Washington’s army on 
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nore than one occasion would have been 
orced to disband. 

Philadelphia was the home of Frank- 
lin, who more than all others combined, 
secured the aid of France in our War of 
lndependence. 

Here remains old Independence Hall 
tself and also Carpenter's Hall. In the 
latter the tirst Continental Congress met, 
ind it was the forerunner of an indepen- 
lent nation. In Independence Hall met 
that Congress which debated, then framed, 
then adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pt ndence. 

In that Hall, the most historic of all 
American buildings, Congress sat after 
the war, and there gathered the Conven- 
tion during the long summer of 1787 to 
write a Constitution for the newly created 
United States. 

\fiter a very brief sojourn elsewhere, 
hither came the first President of the 
United Stater:, George Washington, and 
here he resided during his two terms. 

Barring his own home in Virginia, 
Washington spent much more of his life 
in Philadelphia than at any other one 


place. 


Here in Philadelphia was organized the 
Bank of North America, the first Ameri- 
can bank, 141 years ago. 

It was in Philadelphia that Alexander 
Hamilton planned the United States Bank 
and framed those statesmanlike measures 
which set our country firmly upon a solid 
financial toundation. 

Here assembled the first United States 
Supreme Court in a building which re- 
mains exactly as it was 130 years ago. 

Congress Hall also stands as it stood 
when its four walls echoed to the most 
trequently quoted phrase ever penned by 
anv American: 


“First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen’—part of the 
Congressional resolution adopted on the 


death ot Washington. 

By a strange fate the author of that 
phrase, but in not quite the words finally 
read by Mr. Lee, was afterwards the 
celebrated Chief Justice John Marshall 
vho died in Philadelphia and for whom 
the old Liberty Bell was tolling when it 
cracked. 

Washington thought so well of Phil- 
adelphia and its Bar that he sent his 
nephew, Bushrod Washington, who later 
became a Supreme Court Justice, to study 
law here with the celebrated James Wil- 
son. 

In Philadelphia was ordered and de- 
signed and made the first United States 
flag. The home of Betsy Ross who made 
it still stands just as when she sewed 
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together the original Stars and Stripes. 
Che first American warships were or- 
dered in Philadelphia and from this place 


went out the commissions to such im- 
mortal Commanders as Paul Jones and 
Barry. 


When the United States needed coins 
of its own manufacture, Philadelphia was 
selected as the site for its first mint and 
here today is the greatest mint in any 
country in the world. 


These things all had to do in an official 
way with the beginning of our indepen- 
dent country. There were as many other 
and unofficial things of importance which 
began in Philadelphia. 

3y all odds the most important literary 
man and editor for a period of half a 
century dwelt here, Benjamin Franklin. 
Here was printed his “Way to Wealth,” 
which has been reprinted oftener and 
translated into more different languages 
than any other American literary produc- 
tion. 

Here was planned the Philadelphia Li- 
brary, the first American public library. 


Here was seen the first American street 
light. 
In this city was opened the Pennsyl- 


vania Hospital, the first American hospi- 
tal, and it is still flourishing. 

Here was organized the most famous 
American Society for culture, the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, still in exis- 
tence, a society which had such men as 
Franklin and Jefferson for President. 

America’s first insurance company, 
known popularly as the ‘“Contribution- 
ship” began business here and it is still 
prospering. 

Here the first American saving bank, 


the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
opened its doors. It now has more de- 
positors than any other in the United 


States. 

Our country’s oldest medical college is 
a part of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Here was one of the first law 
in the United States. 

The oldest and largest school of phar- 
macy was established here. 

The first homeopathic medical school, 
Hahnemann College, is in Philadelphia 
and so is the oldest medical college for 
women. 

In chemistry and in chemical manufac- 
tures Philadelphia led the country and 


schools 


some of these old plants are now far 
greater than ever. 


While locomotives were not first made 
in Philadelphia, Baldwin’s at an early day 
locomotive 
since, 


became 
and has 


builder 
Long 


the largest 


remained so ever 
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ago it turned out its 50,000th locomotive, 
having made over 3,500 in one year. 

Girard College property and endow- 
ments probably exceed in value that of 
any other in the world, the usual esti- 
mates placing it above $50,000,000. 

Philadelphia had the first life insurance 
company in America, the Pennsylvania 
Company. 

The Insurance Company of North 
\merica in Philadelphia is also our coun- 
try’s oldest marine insurance company, 
and is. still prospering so greatly as to 
require a new office building to accom- 
modate its rapid growth. 


In the field of industry so many things 
started in Philadelphia that it is difficult 


to enumerate them. 

The first paper mill established in 
America was built on the upper Wis- 
sahickon, Philadelphia, by William Rit- 


tenhouse before the year 1700. 

Christopher Sower published here the 
first Bible that came from an American 
press. 

Isaac Macaulay turned cut on Market 
Street, Philadelphia, the first American 
oil cloth. 

John Belmont made the first piano in 
Philadelphia in 1775. 

The first regular carpet factory in this 
city was established by William P. 
Sprague. Twenty years later the United 
States Census report showed that of the 


10,000 yards of carpet then woven in 
this country annually 7,500 yards were 
made in this city. 

Here was organized the first building 


and loan association and there are many 
more in Philadelphia today than in any 
other city, a potent factor in the system 
of home buying so long in vogue. 

This city was a pioneer in the leather 
industry as also in the refining of sugar. 

In the dental world no other city has 
quite kept pace with Philadelphia and it 
is the home of the S. S. White Dental 
Manufacturing Co., the greatest single 
dental products factory on earth. 


Paint, white lead and chemicals gen- 
erally were nourished here in their in- 
fancy and have grown great with the 
city. 

Across the Schuylkill was flung the 
first river bridge seen in this country 
and in a few years there will be com- 
pleted over the Delaware the greatest 
bridge in the world. 

Philadelphia was the first American 


city to have a central plant for the dis- 
tribution of water to the inhabitants. 
The first public demonstration of the 
















































telephone and the electric light was made 
here. 


This is the headquarters of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the world’s greatest 
railroad, and of the largest hat factory, 
rug factory, and carpet factory. 

Philadelphia is the second port in the 
Union and one of the ten largest cities 
of the world. 

It is often called the “most American 
City” because the percentage of native 
born Americans is larger than in the 
other great cities. 

America’s and for that matter the 
world’s biggest municipal park is Fair- 
mount in Philadelphia. 

A greater percentage of homes are 
owned in Philadelphia by those who 
dwell in them than in any other city in 
the world of 2,000,000 population or over. 

During the war, Philadelphia had at 
Hog Island the largest shipyard ever 
known. 

Here is America’s largest machine shop, 
3aldwin’s at Eddystone. 

One plant in Philadelphia, the J. G. 
Brill Co., builds many more street rail- 
way cars than any other in any country. 

Of the three or four biggest oil re- 
fineries in the world one, the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., is in this city. 

Few things today enter more exten- 
sively in our daily life than electricity. 
The storage battery, or “canned” elec- 
tricity, has in Philadelphia its most ex- 
tensive maker, the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co. 

Philadelphia leads the world in the 
manufacture of stockings and underwear. 

This city excels all others in the output 
of fine leathers for shoes and was the 
first in America to produce the glazed 
kid variety, in the factory of Robert H 
Foerderer. 

On the banks of the Delaware is Dis- 
ston’s the world greatest maker of saws. 

Philadelphia is the only American city 
where a battleship can be built and 
launched and completely equipped, 
gunned and armored. 

More ships are regularly built on the 
Delaware than on any other American 
water. 


_ The oldest corporation in the United 
States and the second oldest in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is in Philadelphia. The 
Perot Malting Company is two and a 
quarter centuries old, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company of Canada being the only older 
institution. : 

The centenary Association which com- 
prises only those concerns which have re- 
mained in the control of one family for 
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more than 100 years has as many mem- 
bers from the Philadelphia district as the 
rest of the United States combined—a 
fact significant of the extraordinary 
solidity of business in this community. 

The first international world’s fair seen 
in America was the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial of 1876. 

When the Declaration of Independence 
was written in Philadelphia this coun- 
try’s whole population was three millions, 
about the number of the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia and its environs today. 

Ours is the oldest existing republic and 
when it began was the only one on earth. 

Today all the two Americas except 
Canada, about half the population of 
Asia, and three-quarters of the popula- 
tion of Europe, including Russia, are re- 
publican. 


WASHINGTON 


At one time during the past month 
Mr. Haynes threatened to call on the 
Philadelphia office to loan him the 
kind of lawyer that is supposed to 
flourish in that particular city. He 
seemed to feel that no one else would 
be up to keeping his engagements 
straight. No sooner would he get four 
or five conferences a day all nicely 
scheduled than along would come a 
long-distance telephone call, or a 
frantic telegram, wanting them all 
switched into 1923 or some less-dis- 
tant point. Usually this would be a 
mere incident in the day’s work, but 
just now it takes all the eloquence of 
Mr. Haynes’ vocabulary to persuade 
the Department that such a transfer 
is possible. In this connection, be it 
understood that the Department is 
working on 1917—only the most con- 
summate optimist makes bold to ask 
about any other year. The place is 
working at terrific tension—every one 
telis you so no matter what section you 
visit. If they keep it up much longer 
some day they may get out those let- 
ters which have been being typed since 
the first of November! 


Chicago holds the record at the 
present time for refunds. From the 
way refunds originate in the Chicago 
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office, the West was slow about under- 
standing the various tax laws. We 
are glad, however, the Chicago office 
is showing the way. The Detroit 
office, also, seems to have the ‘‘refund 
fever.” 


The conferees in the Department 
have been given broader powers. 
Their instructions are to make deci- 


sions and close cases. While the De- 
partment is in the mood, the Wash- 
ington office is not letting any grass 


grow under its feet. The motto is, 
Get your Case ready! 
Incidentally, no recent inquiries 


have been received from either Colonel 
Montgomery or Mr, Staub about closed 
cases, 

If anyone hears a report that the 
Washington office tried to make it hot 
for a certain distinguished visitor 
from New Jersey, by name Judge 
Haight, we desire to state that there 
was nothing personal in the affair. 
The radiator absolutely refused to be 
turned off—and the weather kept get- 
ting hotter and hotter. The radiator 
has now being taken out and reno- 
vated and no further heat waves are 
anticipated! 

The Washington office has noted 
Mr. Fitz Gerald’s remarks about Mr. 
Haynes’ golf oratory. Mr. Haynes 
does not deny the allegation, but ac- 
cepts the challenge. Mr. FitzGerald, 
so Mr. Haynes can give him 
twenty of the choicest golf terms per 
hole—and when the 18th hole has been 
played—well, it wouldn’t be worth 
while to count the score. We take off 
our hat to Mr. FitzGerald—the prize 
is awarded to him. 


says, 


We look forward with pleasure to 
Colonel Montgomery’s next appearance 
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before a Congressional Committee. 
Since, however, the turnover in Con- 
gress now exceeds that in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, it is possible that we 
shall have a new Congress by the time 
he makes his next appearance. By 
then, maybe there will be a kind feel- 
ing, and members will feel indebted 
to the Colonel for their seats. 


John Wanamaker. Merchant 

(Continued from page 10) 
of the record catch the whole boat 
load had made last year, I think it 
was 128. And | went after that rec- 
ord. I kept on until I landed 148, 
and it was midnight before we 
reached home, bringing with us the 
1,391 pounds of fish that furnished 
happy meals for many a day for the 
fishermen and their families.” And 
Mr. Wanamaker added: “There is 
nothing like going after records and 
beating them.” 

26. He gave and received. Above 
even most great men he knew and 
practiced the law of life: give and 
ye shall receive. He gave his all 
to the world. And he received al- 
most all that the world has to give. 
Not empty honors. Not office. Not 
great pecuniary reward. But the 
good-will of the people that enabled 
him to build a business unique in the 
world. 

27. He gave service to mankind. He 
enncbled service. He dignified labor. 
He made business a profession equal 
to any other profession. 

28. He gave reverence and worship to 
his Maker. Acknowledging all his long 
life the source of his power as coming 
from God, he revered and worshipped 
everything that comes from God. 


Sunday, too, was a work day for him 
—in the church and Sunday school— 
and week days were as sacred in his 
business as Sundays. 
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